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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
{sto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tearms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”" 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darty Retigious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


The Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags 5{Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green & Preserwed 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES} 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of suecess—should acquaint them- 
elves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


R= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 
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Faith in Divine Providence. 








Cromwell, in all his expostulations 
with the people of England, and with his 
enemies, made great use of one argument, 
viz.: that the manifest providence of God 
was with him. He constantly appealed 
to that as authority, and would recog- 
nize no inferior authority. He consid- 
ered all his battles as appeals to God. 
This characteristic came out very plainly 
in the invasion of Scotland. Before the 
battle of Dunbar, we find the two oppos- 
ing armies in a logical argument with 
each other, sending declarations back 
and forth, and endeavoring to settle 
their difficulties in a court-like manner. 
But finding that impossible, both parties 
agreed to leave the matter to God, to be 
decided in battle. That was regarded 
asa true appeal—as an appeal to the 
highest court. They then battled for 
victory—Cromwell and his men con- 
quered ; but Cromwell, instead of taking 
any glory to himself or his men, declared 
that the God of heaven had decided for 
them, 

Cromwell firmly believed that God’s 
will and purpose could be as truly un- 
derstood by his providences, as by the 
mouth ofan angel; and there is deep 
truth and good sense in this view of 
things. Without a doubt, I am _per- 
suaded that the world will yet return to 
that method of dealing with one another, 
and with God. It is in this way that 
the truth will finally get foot-hold and 
power in the world. People will be 
forced to see that the providence of God 
favors it. 

In order to please God, and do his 
will, it is not so absolutely necessary as 
people generally suppose, to perfectly un- 
derstand long-winded arguments and ab- 
struse questions, There is an easier way 
to do the will of God. He does not hold 
persons responsible for thoroughly exam- 
ining all the theological systems of the day, 
and deciding for theinselves which is the 
best. On the contrary, it is true mod- 
esty, in many cases, for persons to as- 
sume that they are not qualified to judge 
for themselves in regard to these things. 
But God wiil hold persons responsible for 
candidly and carefully watching his deal- 
ings with them, There is a certain de- 
gree of watchfulness and discernment, 
that results from the fear of the Lord ; 
and the world will be found guilty for not 
exercising it. To every one who shall 
stand up in the judgment, justifying 
his unrighteousness on the ground that 
he wag not qualified to judge between the 
different theological systems, God will be 
able to say, ‘If you had had proper rev- 
erence for me, you would have watched 
my providences, and found evidences 
therein of the true way. I did not send 
a book, or system only, to be a mediator 
between you and me—I was there my- 
self: why did you not take notice of me ?’ 
There is a spirit which can face any 
amount of the indications of God’s pres- 


dispose of ne-menhion it well: appear 
that they do not in the least indicate 
God’s will, but are simply fortuitous—a 
spirit that will read rhymes in endless 
succession, and say they all come by 
chance. A spirit that will forget God 
in this way, refusing to see what he is 
about, is blasphemous. If any were left 
without sufficient indications of God’s 
will and providence, such as if thoroughly 
attended to would lead persons to the 
knowledge of God, there would be some 
ground of excusability for the world’s 
neglect of God and the truth. If any 
can say, we did all we could to discover 
the true way, but could not, then they 
have a plausible excuse. But that, I am 
certain, is not the case. I believe that 
when the secrets of all hearts are known 
and read, every mouth will be stopped, 
and all will be tound guilty before God. 
He has left no one guideless, He is ac- 
cessible to all. How men can believe the 
Bible, or have any true respect for it, 
and yet refer every thing to chance, it is 
impossible for me to understand. 

One objection that may be urged 
against noticing the providences of God 
as they did in Cromwell’s time, is that it 
would be abused by superstitious and 
fanatical persons, Another objection is, 
that it would not do to make success or 
defeat the basis of God’s judgment, be- 
cause in many cases bad men are success- 
ful, and good men suffer. That kind of 
talk is very plausible ; but if true, makes 
the Bible the most foolish book that was 
ever printed! The Bibie from begin- 
ning to end, refers all things to the Lord 
for decision. Hither find some way to 


justify God’s providences, or call the Bi- 


ble a book of superstition, and put it out 
of sight. The entire philosophy of the 
Bible, places mankind in this position : 
‘Let not the wise man glory in his wis- 
dom, neither let the mighty man glory in 
his might ; let not the rich man glory in 
his riches, but let him that glorieth, glo- 
ry in this: that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord which 
exercise loving kindness, judgment, and 
righteousness inthe earth.” (Jer. 9: 23, 
24.) God points us, in these words, to 
his works. And they who donot take 
notice of his works, are fools—they ‘have 
said in their hearts, there is no God.’ 
The philosophy that ignores the works of 
God in the world, is the philosophy of 
fools. Here is the line ot distinction be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked.— 
The righteous love and fear God enough 
to discover him in his works; but the 
wicked will not hear nor see—they are 
willfully blind and deaf. God speaks 
plain, but it requires attention to under- 
stand him. We love to have persons 
around us, whose feelings are refined, and 
who easily take hints. So God loves to 
have those around him, that will easily 
and quickly understand him. The phi- 
losophy of fools requires that God in ev- 
ery instance where he is recognized, pre- 
sent himself in some very wonderful, mir- 
aculous way. They will not understand 
plain speech, but must have thunder and 








ence and providence, and philosophically 


lightning, or something terrible, to con- 


vince them that Send is a God. Christ 
was right in saying, ‘If ye believe not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will ye 
believe though one rose from the dead.’ 
For Christ himself rose from the dead, 
and wrought all manner of miracles be- 
fore the Jewish nation ; yet they har- 
dened their hearts against the truth.— 
They accounted for every thing on philo- 
sophical principles, or if they could dono 
better, they gave the glory to Beelzebub. 
If persons will not recognize the indica- 
tions of God’s will in such circumstances 
as continually surround them, no amount 
of miracles can make them believe. It 
is astate of spirit that, like Pharaoh, 
hardens itself against evidence. 

A man is called afool, who cannot 
read and write, after having suitable op- 
portunities to learn. The time is com- 
ing when it willebe considered just as ap- 
propriate to call a person a fool who can- 
not read God’s providences, 

The same events that to one state of 
mind are perfectly unintelligible, to an- 
other state will be full of rhymes and God's 
providences. The same principle is in- 
volved in reading providences, that there 
is in reading a book, The Greek Testa- 
ment to some of you, is unintelligible, 
while to others it is full of meaning.— 
This difference is because some have paid 
attention to the Greek language, and 
others have not. When our spirits be- 
come well educated, we shall discover 
beautiful providences in every thing that 
transpires around us.—Home-Talk. 


The Nutriment of Life, 

We are brought up | up to depend on the 
fuod which we eat, for life ; and on doc- 
tors, medicine, and various outward 
things, for the restoration of life, when 
it becomes impaired by disease. This is 
the gross philosophy of unbelief, looking 
through darkened eyes, and treating the 
subject on brute conditons and principles, 
It overlooks the first grand agent of life 
and health, stated by Christ at the close 
of his forty days fast: ‘Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God’ 

This connection between our life and 
the word of God, is stated over and over 
again by Christ, with startling empha- 
sis ; and in the various forms of his ex- 
pression, is a subject of inexhaustible 
interest and depth. ‘Iam the bread of 
life. As the living Father hath sent me, 
and I live by the Father; so he that 
eateth me shalllive by me. This is that 
bread which came down from heaven ; 
not as your fathers did eat manna and 
are dead ; he that eateth of this bread 
shall live forever.’ &c. We need not re- 
peat here the intense reiterations of this 
idea which occur in the conversation of 
the 6th of John, by which many of his 
disciples were offended ; or those in his 
conversation with the woman of Sama- 
ria, and others. The reader who is in- 
terested, always finds profit in recurring 
to these passages for himself. We will 
only note down some individual impres- 
sions that we have gathered from fresh 








thoughts and preceptions of the subject, 
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1. The nature of the Word of God which 
is offered as the sustainer of life. We 
understand by it, inspiration, the living 
will of God going forth intelligently to 
man. Christ so defines it in the dis- 
course we have quoted from; ‘ The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life.’ Paul again, speaks 
of the Word of God, as ‘ quick [/iving] 
and powerful, sharper than any two-edged 
sword,’ &c. Every believer knows more 
or less of the meaning of this description 
—-that the Word of God is not merely 
a sound striking the ear, or a form meet- 
ing the eye, or a law appealing to the 
conscience, but is a power penetrating 
the heart. It is that which created 
light in the beginning, and which raised 
Christ from the dead. 

The effect of the word of God received 
in our nature, is universal life. We see 
no reason whatever for qualifying and 
limiting the scripture language in such a 
way as to make it mean only life to the 
soul, though here doubtless is its first 
and most important effect. Eating and 
drinking the living word of God, though 
a spiritual fact, sweeps with its conse- 
quences the whole circle*of our nature, 
including the body as well as the soul. 
Such was Christ’s view: ‘ He that eat- 
eth me, even he shall live by me.’ ‘ Not 
as your fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness and are dead: he that eateth 
of this bread shall live forever.’ ‘ He 
that believeth in me, though he were 
dead yet shall he live ; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me, shall never 
die’ &c. It is a power of eternal life 
saving the soul, and taking effect con- 
stantly on the body—resulting, sooner or 
later, as it did with Christ, in a perfect 
resurrection. Even with those who lose 
their bodies, it is an element that shall 
ultimately restore them: ‘ Whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath 

eternal life: and I will raise him up at 
‘the last day.’ 

This wholesale view, which includes 
the body as well as the soul, within the 
the scope of Christ’s meaning, is accord- 
ing to true philosophy as well. as scrip- 
ture. The theory that puts a barrier be- 
tween the soul and the body, limiting the 
effect of spiritual life to one, and exclud- 
ing it from the other, is one of the absurd- 
ities of unbelief. Life cannot be deci- 
sively divided up in that way. Every one 
knows by his own consciousness that life 
isa unit, and that the life of his body 
is a part—a frontier extension of his cen- 
tral existence. Hence, those ‘ who have 
tasted the good word of God, and the 
powers of the world to come,’ know, by 
the deepest instinct, that the life-giving 
nutriment of their souls, is suitable and 
destined for their bodies also. Paul fre- 
quently urges this idea, as in the follow- 
ing passage : ‘If the spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies 
by his spirit that dwelleth in you” Rom. 
8:11. And again , ’ I am crucified with 
Christ : nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth inme: and THE LIFE 
wich I Now LIVE IN THE FLESH, [ live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me aad gave himself for me.’ Gal. 2 : 20. 
He also wrote to the Philippians that he 
was pressing forward to a full knowledge 
of Christ, ‘ if by any means he might at- 


3. How is the spiritual Word received 
into ournature ? ‘The process is oftenest 
compared in the scriptures to ‘ eating :’ 
by which we are pointed to the conscious 
facs that our spiritual center has a re- 
ceptive faculty and demand, correspond- 
ing to hunger, thirst, and the reception 
of food. The Word of God, conveying 
his spiritual life, is its appropriate supply ; 
and conjunction is effected by a natural 
process, whether it is called faith, believ- 
ing, receiving, or eating. It is the act- 
ion of a wakened heart perceiving the 
natural object of its desire, in truth, and 
the Spirit of truth. We are exhoried ‘ as 
new born babes, to desire the sincere 
milk of the word, that we may grow 
thereby.’ 

4. The word of God, which is the bread 
of life, is always accessible to the hungry. 
‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ is 
the authorized prayer of Christ. ‘ Bless- 
ed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness for ; they shall be filled.’ 
‘If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink. As the scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.’ ‘Let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will, let him take 
of the water of life freely.’ The only 
thing wanted to receive a full and free 
supply, in all circumstances, is the appe- 
tite; and this God can give. Those 
whose heart-thirst has ever been awak- 
ened by the failure of outward objects, or 
otherwise, know how ready our heavenly 
Father is to give good things to them 
that ask him. And when, in these cir- 
cumstances, a fresh inspiration of God’s 
will comes to the heart, either in the 
form of new truth, or a work to do, we 
know how truly it proves life to the whole 
man. A draught of the word of God, is 
better than food or medicine—at all 
times it is the agent of health to body 
and soul. 
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A New Book by Dr. Bushnell. 





Nature anp THE SupernaTuRAL, as together consti- 
tuting the one system of God. By Horace Busu- 
nELL. New York, Charles Scribner. 


We were attracted to this book by irterest in 
the subject, and by resnect for the Author. The 
reconciliation of nature, i. e. the regular process of 
things customary and expected, with the super- 
natural or the intervention of God asa power 
above nature, and the adjustment of their rela- 
tions, is a topic that cannot but exercise the best 
thoughts uf many minds. This is particularly the 
case now, when the study of nature is carried to 
such an extent, and is rewarded by so many grand 
discoveries, and claims in behalf of natural law 
are pressing in at every point. The old Jewish 
attitude of unquestioning attention to the super- 
natural has given place in this wisdom-seeking 
dispensation of Gentilism, to a grubbing investi- 
gation of stones and gases and the laws of growth 
and development. The Jew saw nothing but a 
wonder-working divinity governing the world; 
the tendency now is to see nothing but an ingen- 
ious system of unvarying nature. What is the 
simple truth about the two? or rather, what the 
depth of view necessary to see them as parts of one 
grand whole—thus educing the union of science 
and faith? To answer this inquiry is the object 
of the present book. 

Our reading of Dr. Bushnell’s previous works 
prepared us to be intercsted in his treatment of 
this subject. His style is warm and attractive. 
{t is a delight to follow his reasoning, and particu- 
larly to observe his power of putting a new and 
fresh sense to words by an original but thoroughly 
accurate use of them. Witha flowingand opulent 





tain unto the resurrection of the dead.’ 


command of language he rarely misplaces a word 





or overloads his idea, but gives it full, definite, and 
complete. And better still, there is a devout, rev- 
erent spirit pervading his thoughts that is worth 
more than mere brilliancy. In our intercourse 
with his book, we feel that we are dealing with a 
man who lives in his heart as well as in his brain, 
and in whom the chastening of experience or re- 
flection, or both, has awakened a depth of insight 
and_a thirst toward central truth. 

In the main object of his book, we think he has 
succeeded. Turning his back on what is called 
‘ Natural Theology’ of which he thinks the world 
has already had too much, he undertakes to es- 
tablish the claims of supernaturalism directly, and 
by itself, as a part and the most important part of 
the Divine system. He announces man himself 
as a supernatural agent, acting from a superior 
sphere upon the lines of cause and effect in na- 
ture. He recognizes in sin a supernatural thing, 
requiring a supernatural remedy, and in a chapter 
of compelling analysis he proves Christ’s station 
to be higher than any mere human rank. He 
finds history to bea continuous record of the 
providential government of the world in the inier- 
est of Christianity ; and finally, he avows a distinct 
though somewhat timid belief in the existence of 
miraculous gifts and powers at the present day— 
a proposition which he substantiates by a narrative 
of several facts which have come under his own 
observation. Purposing to make occasional ex- 
tracts from this book for the gratification of our 
readers, we need not say more in its commenda- 
tion ; but in justice to our own views, we should 
perhaps occupy a tittle remaining space in criticism. 
In the course of his argument Dr. Bushnell is led 
to give the history of sin, thus trenching upon the 
question of the origin of evil; and here, we cannot 
but think that his efforts to enlighten the matter 
serve only to make confusion worse confounded 
—darkness more visible. Men are created pow- 
ers, he says, and as such must act independently, 
of God, and each other. Therefore God is dis- 
charged from the authorship of their sin. But 
why do they, being independent, and under all 
manner of inducement to righteousness, universally 
fall into sin? Because, he says, 

“ The certainty of their sin is originaJly involved 
in their spiritual training as powers. Made or- 
ganically perfect, set as full in God’s harmony as 
they canbe,in the mold of their constitution, 
surrounded by as many things as possible to al- 
lure them to ways of obedience and keep them 
from the seductions of sin, we shall discover still 
that, given the fact of their begun existence, and 
their trial as persons or powers, they are in a con- 
dition privative that involves their certain lapse 
into evil.” 

This ‘ condition privative’ is a tern which he 
carefully selects to meet the difficulties of the 
case, and which he requires a page or two of ex- 
planation to satisfactorily define. This fact, of 
itself, would seem t» be enough to bar out his so- 
lution. Such a matter as the origin of evil, should 
be simple enough, we imagine, for a child to un- 
derstand, and in the mind of God and in the 
Bible treatement of it is so; but what informa- 
tion would it be toa child, or any unsophisticated 
person, who should ask the cause of sin, to be 
told that it is the effect of being in a ‘condition 
privative?? Cana theory that is so learnedly 
laborious, be right ? 

But let Dr. Bushnell define the term as he 
uses it. Simply and practically stated, it amounts 
toa defect or deprivation of some of the safe- 
guards which otherwise would keep men in virtue. 
Thus a defect of knowledge in Adam, as first 
created, was a ‘condition privative’ which though 
it did not necessarily impel him to disobedience, 
left him exposed and conparatively defenceless to 
temptation. So man’s introduction to moral 
training and to the relations of society previous 


to experience, is said to be a ‘condition privative’ | as 


that furnishes, not the necessity. but the inevitable 
expectation and certainty of sin. But here, 
while admitting that men are influenced to wrong 
by the unseen agency of bad spirits, Dr. Bushnell 
takes occasion to exclude the idea that there is 
any one spirit of preéminent power and wicked- 
ness, such as we have been taught to personate 
under the name Satan, and refers the terms 
Satan and Devil as used in the Bible, to the whole 
mass of bad spirits, and their acts; thus cutting 
himself off, as we conceive, from the only rational 
and Bible solution of the origin of evil, and com- 
pelling himself to base it on a thin metaphysical 
abstraction suchas this ‘condition privative.’— 
God is not the author of sin—such substantially 
is his argument—that of course; the devil is not, 
because there is no devil; man is not, directly, 
because if he were, there would be a reflected 
responsibility on God as his father and creator. 
Who then is the author of evil? Why, it all 
springs from a ‘cundition privative.’ If this is 





origin of evil is helped at all. 


not leaving a matter that theology has generally 
darkened in a tenfold deeper fog, we are mis- 
taken. 

In the first place, it is mere mental jugglery 
as we conceive, to think of fastening the origin of 
evil at man or any other derived point in the chain 
of existence, with the expectation of thereby dis- 
charging God from its responsibility. However 
subtle the reasoning about freedom, necessity, 
conditions privative and all that, the mind refuses 
to rest in 1t since it cannot but see that the con- 
nection between the Creator and created is such 
a ruling fact, and imposes such comprehensive 
obligations as covers all secondary consequences. 
Dr. Bushnell might as well say that the channel 
of Connecticut river at Hartford is made by wa- 
ter which comes only from Springfield, as to trace 
the origin of evil to man or any of his circum- 
stances, and say that the responsibility goes no 
further back. Yet this is precisely what those 
are compelled tw do who like Dr. Bushnell ignore 
the fact of the eternal existence of evil in the per- 
son of Satan. 


Again, this oversight of Satanic agency leads 
to an exaggerated notion of the extent of human 
freedom. Here is the manner in which Dr. Bush- 
nell puts it forward : 

“Free agents are weak because they are free ; 
left to act originatively, held fast by no superior 
determination, bound to no sure destiny ; save as 
they are trained into character, in and through 
their experience.” 

It is a sufficient reply to this, to quote Paul’s 
more modest statement of our spiritual depen- 
dency: ‘We are his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them, 
Eph. 2: 10. 

In the following passage, Dr. Bushnell repeats 
his staternent of human freedom in even stronger 
terms: 

“There is no account to be made of these mis- 
directions, [i,e., social enormities, like war, slave- 
ry, piracy, &c,,] till we bring into view man as he 
is ; a power capable of misdirecting himself and 
guilty init, because he does it, swayed by no 
causes in or out of himself, but by his own self- 
determining will.” 

Sin, according to this view, is the product of 
man’s absolute uninfluenced frecdom. But why 
always sin? Why does not his freedom work 
sometimes in favor of righteousness? Man stands 
at the point A in per- we 
fect freedom, and a... 


with two divergent gion Sune 
Cc 


courses open before 
him, B, and C, the 
one representing righteousness and the other sin. 
The motives must be in favor of the-course B, for 
God evidently desires his righteousness; yet 
without any constraining influence from abroad, 


and acting against the highest motive, he invaria- 


bly takes the course C, and plunges into sin.— 
What kind of freedom, we ask, is that which acts 
by a law of such dire certainty? Even the ordi- 


nary doctrine of chances operating upon free mat- 


ter, would lead us to expect an occasional varia- 
tion; but with man, a free‘agent, there is actually 


but one path, and that the worst, by which his 
freedom is ever known to assert itself. We may 
call such a state freedom, but what is it practical- 
ly, but the sternest necessity ? 


By getting rid of the devil as a personal be- 
ing, or rather by transforming kim into an ab- 
straction, we do not see that the question of the 
On the other hand 
it seems only the more complicated. In one 
instance, as we have seen, the root of evil is re- 


ferred to a ‘ condition privative.’ In another 


passage the devil is described by Dr. Bushnell 


“A bad possibility that environs God from 


eternity waiting to become a fact and certain to 


become a fact whenever the opportunity is giv- 
Satan then is a bad possibility, eter- 
nally existing prior to the world’s creation, be- 


coming or emerging thereintoa bad actuality, 


which it is the problem of Jehovah’s government 
to master.” 

Satan not an actual being but a bad possibility ! 
What is this but a play upon words? A bad 


possibilily is as truly evil as sin itself; and if it 


existed from eternity, the essence ot sin is eternal ; 
and if God is not the author of it, then somo 
other being must be, which is granting all that 
is necessary to establish the existence of the 
devil as an ‘actuality.’ He might as well exist 


from eternity a personal spirit, as in the abstract 


form of a bad possibility or potentiality. The 


only effect of Dr. Bushnell’s view is to ex- 


change the simple, comprehensible idea of Satan 
contained in the Bible, for a laborious speculation 
that few will understand, and that offers no new 
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advantages for explaining the problem of evil 
when understood. 

To show an instance of its weakening effect on 
his argument, we may refer to his explanation of 
Christ’s agony in the garden, which he attributes 
to the Savior’s sense of the wrong which he was 
about to suffer at the hands of men: 

“ How then, if perchance Jesus should be divine; 
an embodiment of God’s love in the world—how 
should he feel, and by what signs of feeling mani- 
fest his sensibility, when a fallen race are just 
about to do the damning sin that crowns their 
guilty history: to crucify the only perfect being 
that ever came into the world; to crucify even 
him, the messenger and representative to them 
of the love of God, the deliverer who has taken 
their case and cause upon him !” 

This is all the explanation that is given of that 
sorrowful passage, in adivision that is devoted to 
show from it proof of Christ’s divinity. Now this 
feeling that Dr. Bushnell points out, the sense of 
injustice from man, may well have been one ele- 
ment in Christ’s suffering; but in the Bible ac- 
count it is by no means the leading one. There 
the whole tragic interest of that last scene of 
Jesus’ life gathers about the fact of the presence 
of a superhuman adversary whom he, the Son 
of God, was then and there to meet in mortal 
contact and overcome. The statement is, that 
after the supper ‘Satan [not a ‘condition priva- 
tive,’ or a ‘bad possibility’ but an actual being] 
entered into’ Judas and instigated the betrayal of 
his master. Immediately previous, in the awful 
shadow of the approaching trial, Jesus is found 
saying, “Now is my soul troubled; and what 
shall I say? Father, save me from this hour: 
but for this cause came I unto this hour... -. 
Now is the judgment of this world; now shall 
the prince of this world be cast out.” Again at 
the last supper, “ The prince of this wogld com- 
eth and hath nothing in me.”” And again, before 
his accusers, “This is your hour and the power of 
dar .? These passages have an unwonted 
intensity of meaning, and all show that the press- 
are upon Christ was far other than mere human 
obloquy, being nothingless than the opposition 
of an evil spiritual being of almost codrdinate 
rank with himself—the soul and center of the 
principality of the world. Our views of the eter- 
nity of evil embodied in such a being are con- 
firmed by observing the inconsistencies that 
pertain to any other theory, even when handled 
by the known acuteness and profundity of such 
aman as Dr. Bushnell. 

With the exceptions we have noted, we find 
much to like in‘ Nature and the Supernatural,’ 
and shall take pleasure in laying portions of it 
before our readers.=-G. w. N. 





Sylogisms. 





God is perfectly pure and holy; sweet water 
and bitter do not proceed from the same fountain : 
therefore God is not the author of evil. 

Christ said that he would make his second ap- 
pearance ‘immediately after’ the destruction of 
Jerusalem, or within the life-time of some of his 
disciples ; ‘ heaven and earth may pass away, but 
Christ’s words cannot pass away :’ therefore Christ 
did come the second time eighteen hundred years 
ago. ° 
Scripture saith, ‘ He that is born of God doth 
not commit sin ;’ professing Christians generally 
testify, that they sin and repent from day to day: 
therefore, however well disposed they may be to 
do good, they cannot properly be called sons of 
God. 

Christ came into the world to save sinners; 
Christ accomplished his mission: therefore it is 
not egotism, but simply an acknowledgement of 
the truth, for believers to testify that the grace 
of Christ has saved them from sin. 

We are taught to pray, that the kingdom of 
God may come, and the will of God be done on 
earthas it is in heaven; in heaven there is neither 
sin, nor sickness, nor death, nor marriage, nor 
selfishness: therefore we should labor to realize 
on earth a state of society in which none of these 
things shall exist.—w. a. H. 





...-Father Gavazzi, who figured somewhat ex- 
tensively in this country some years ago, as a lec- 
turer against Romanism, recently attempted to 
‘ecture in Galway, Ireland, but his appearance 
saused a riot. He was driven into the police 
sarrack and chased from the town, and his life 
enly saved by the judicious arrangements of the 
police, who prevented the mob following in a di- 
rect line of his retreat, and who had cut off with 
a force of fifty men with fixed bayonets the ad- 
vance of a party of Claddagh fishermen. 


. ...The approaching centenary jubilee, for the 





purpose of celebrating the anniversary of Schil- 





ler’s birth, is already being heralded in Germany 
by all kinds of publications, artistic and literary. 





News of the Week. 





FROM EUROPE. 


Advices from Europe one week later have been 
received by the steamship Arabia. The British 
Ministry, in consequence of their late defeat, have 
decided to appeal to the country through a disso- 
lution of Parhament. If they are sustained by 
their constituencies in a general election, their 
reform bill will be carried and their continuance 
in office indefinitely prolonged. Should they be 
rejected—which is thought probable—their suc- 
cessors will be likely to inaugurate a more ther- 
ough and satisfactory measure of Reform. The 
canvass will be short but excited, and will be one 
of the most interesting which ever took place in 
England. -No date had been fixed for the disso- 
lution, but it would take place as soon us the 
public business permitted. 

—The prospects of a Continental war are 
more threatening than ever. Large bodies of Aus- 
trian troops are on the march for Italy, and warlike 
preparations in France continue with unabated 
activity. The feeling that war is inevitable, it is 
stated, prevails at the French Foreign Office, and 
is shared by some of the highest functionaries. 
Piedmont manifests no intention of disarming, 
while Austria insists upon this step as a prelimn- 
inary condition to the Congress. The Tribune 
remarks on the European news of late, as follows ; 
‘New loans, new weapons of destruction, new 
battalions, new fortifications, new depots of pro- 
visions and munitions—such is the average ten- 
or of our recent advices from Europe. We know 
that it is nevertheless possible that war may he 
averted, but it is far more probable that it will 
not be. And that war, come when it will, must 
leave another Europe at its close than it finds at 
its beginning.’ 


----The king of Naples, of infamous reputa- 
tion, is said to be in a critical condition, and is 
pronounced incurable. 

...-The soundings in the Red Sea for the In- 
dian Telegraph have been perfectly successful. 

..--By way of Russia it is reported that a 
famine is prevailing in the southern part of China. 

.-.-Another boundary question between this 
country and Great Britian is likely to come up 
for settlement. According to the accounts which 
we find in the papers, it appears that when the 
northern boundary of Oregon Territory was settled, 
under President Polk’s administration, certain 
parts of the boundary were laid down in so care- 
less a manner, that it is now uncertain whether 
certain waters and islands belong to the United 
States or Great Britian. The recent gold dis- 
coveries at the Frazer River, and the influx of 
settlers have rendered these islands valuable ; and 
being subject to occupation by settlers from both 
countries, difficulties may ensue. There is but 
little doubt, however, that the question will be 
easily arranged between the two governments. 

...-The locomotive engine built by Mr. Ste- 
phenson in 1825—the first ever constructed—has 
been placed on a pedestal in the town of Darling- 
ton, England, in front of the station of the Stock" 
ton and Darlington Railroad. This engine was, 
of course, in its day, considered a miraculous 
achievernent. Its first trip was twenty miles in 
five hours. It weighs only eight tons. 

.---It is stated inan Athens journal that a 
manuscript copy, on parchment, of the Gospels in 
Greek, and bearing the date of 480, has recently 
been found in the garrct of a house in that city. 
It is said to be in good preservation, and has been 
deposited in the public library of Athens. 

...-There are fourteen morning and six even- 
ing papers published in London. 

..--The first daily paper issued in Virginia 
was in 1780, the annual subscription to which 
was fifty dollars. 

.... Leavenworth City, Kansas, though only 
four years old, contains a population 10,470, with 
an assessed valuation of $3,871,395. It has nine 
churches, ten schools, four daily and four weekly 
papers, and seven job printing offices. 

.... The rumor that Kossuth has gone to It- 
aly, is stated by the London correspondent,of the 
Tribune to be untrue. He, as well as Mazzini, 
is still in London, and has no intention of leaving 
England under the present circumstances. 


marks on woman’s rights: 

‘As to meeting in convention to discuss wo- 
man,s right to engage in any occupation for which 
she has a capacity, it is sheer nonsense. There 
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| best moral critics. 
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is no law to prevent women from following al- 
most any business; and why do they not take 
their right to work at anything they please ? 
Mrs. Coe urged that women have a mght to be 
captains of ships: Well, why are they not cap- 
tains? There is no Jaw to prevent it. If we be- 
lieved it right, and thought we had the capacity, 
we would sovun command a vessel and the world 
would soon acknowledge our right. It would 
have taken a deal of talk to convince the world 
that Joan of Arc and Jegello had aright to be 
soldiers ; but without arguing on the subject, they 
proved their title to a mche in the warrior’s tem- 
ple of fame. ‘A man of words and not of deeds 
is like a garden full of weeds,’ and a woman of 
that kind is much like him. There is no use of 
claiming rights for those who do not want to use 
them, and those who do should just take them.’ 


—_— rr ee 
Waiting For God. 

The New Orleans Delia notices a touching in- 
cident. A little boy was found lying on the grass, 
and looking toward the sky. On being asked 
what he was doing, he replied, ‘ Waiting for God! 
He has taken father, mother, and brother, and I 
have no home nor any body to give me anything. 
Mother told me, when she was sick, that God 
would take care of me; and mother never told 
me a lie, so 1 am waiting for God to come for me. 
Won't he come ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the benevolent man who had found 
him ; and, acting as God’s agent, he took the 
little believer home with him. 

Did ever any one wait in vain for the fulfill- 
ment of God’s promise? Ifso, speak—we have 
never known the case. One may mistake the 
nature of a given promise ; but the promise never 
fails of fulfillment. One does not trust God in 
vain. Relief came to the waiting child, though as 
he said, it was a ‘lung time on the way,’ This 
circumstance could only strengthen the child’s 
faith, by testing it.—Life Illustrated. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Wednesday Evening, April 20—Subject of con- 
versation, the effect of our social system on our 
children. What is its effect compared with or 
dinary society? Will our children grow up in 
sympathy with it, free from marriage exclusive- 
ness and the curses of the old system? We 
must wait awhile to see a ripe experiment in the 
case of children reared from their birth in the 
Community; but we have nothing but encour- 
agement in the experience of the classes that have 
grown up from eight and ten years of age and 
matured among us, though their previous train- 
ing must be considered a disadvantage. A few 
have gone away when old enough to choose for 
themselves, but those who have chosen life here, 
promise every thing in their characters for the 
prosperity and perpetuity of the Association. As 
an example of the effect of our principles, we 
should be proud of them in the presence of the 
The principle which denies 
private ownership has a great bearing on the pas- 
sions, and secures to those who vield to it a sure 
protection from the woes of idolatry, and the 
dreadful explosions that attend love in other so- 
ciety. Our children are not brought up by any 
means ignorant of the system of exclusive love. 
They may be said to be even here under contra- 
dictory trainings, a worldly training and a Com- 
munity training—that is, the training of our own 
literature and theories, and the training of world- 
ly literature, in newspapers and novels. They 
are in the situation of the children of missionaries, 
who though they are educated in the morality of 
their own family, are surrounded by the barbarism 
of the natives and receiving more or less a counter- 
education. Missionaries often send their children 
to their native country to be educated, lest the 
heathen influence should be too strong for the 
family influence ; and certainly there is a great in- 
fluence pouring in here all the time, in the way of 
reading matter, tending to educate our children 
in the popular theory of idolatrous love. But 
though we cannot send our children to our native 
country exactly, as the place we hail from is 
the Primitive Church, we are confident that God 
has not called us to our work prematurely. The 
masses around us are in a change. Their in- 
stitutions and theories are dissolving and there 
is @ progressive movement toward the new prin- 
ciple. We believe it will show itself stronger than 
the old; and instead of the world getting the ad- 
vantage of us, we have only to keep ahead of them 
and go along into heaven, and they will follow. 

Several evenings have; been taken up with per- 
sonal narratives, invited from certain recent in- 
mates of the family. Mr. M., Mr. U. and Mr. W., 
were all known to have seen life under varying 
aspects, and were requested to tell their histories 
for the entertainment;jof the meeting as well as to 
open themselves the better to our acquaintance. 





ao mma 








It is always interesting to know the antecedents 
of any new associate, what was his parentage, the 
circumstances of his birth and early education, 
and all the providences of his history which have 
given shape to his character. Mr. U. was a far- 
mer’s son, and could boast of almost incredible 
exploits with the hoe and other implements of 
the soil when a lad, notwithstanding he was 
somewhat delicate in his constitution. As he 
grew up, he took to study and adopted the pre- 
fession of a teacher which he has followed with 
good success most of the time to the present.— 
His profession has taken him about a good deal. 
He has taught school in Connecticut, in Maryland, 
and in different places in this State. Much: in- 
clined to the study of human nature, he joined a 
class at one time under L. N. Fowler, and after- 
wards lectured on Phrenology. While he was 
engaged as a lecturer, he received a package from 
the Fowlers, the envelope of which chanced to be 
a sheet of the Circular. Hisattention was caught 
by its matter, and thus he became interested in 
Communism, and so a candidate for Community. 
Mr. M. was also a farmer’s son, and like Mr. U. 
forsook his father’s calling. After various adyen- 
tures as a somewhat wild and impetuous youth, 
he joined a company at Nantucket going to Cali- 
fornia. There he made money and lost it. Twice 
he was burned out in San Francisco. The second 
time that he saw his fast-gotten wealth vanish in 
smoke, he made up his mind to take life easy, and 
not seek to amass riches. He returned to Nan- 
tucket, at length, with a competence, but with the 
resolution never to augment it—to devote all his 
increase to the help of the needy. This resolu- 
tion he says he has adhered to. His business 
since, has been that of a daguerreotypist. About 
two years ago he took in pawn with other things 
the Berean—which he had the curiosity to read ; 
and so his present situation may be accounted 
for. Mr. W.’s story is unfinished. Let it not be 
implied from this bare sketch that these auto- 
biographies were wanting in social romance. We 
know it is omitting the very part of Hamlct to telf 
a persenal narrative without love, but what we 
have written must do. 





Table-Talk by J. H. N.—No. 10. 


I find it is good for me, to stir up my 
heart, from time to time, to @ conscious- 
ness of the fact that the difficulties be- 
tween us and food do not arise from the 
nature of food, nor from our constitutions > 
but from atmospheric influences—from 
the pestilential miasma that surrounds 
us in a world of sin. There 1s where all 
the difficulties originate—there is where 
the mischief lies. It does not belong to 
us, and it does not belong to the food : 
it is a poisonous spirit that broods over 
all matter, and thrusts itself in at every 
opening. 

When a disease comes along that the 
doctors cannot find any other name for, 
they call it influenza. This is a very 
general term, and has been applied to « 
great many different diseases. It means 
simply an inflwence—a disease that comes 
from influx. I could never ascertain pre- 
cisely what physicians mean by the term. 
But (leaving the doctors to explain them- 
selves) we may fairly assume that all our 
diseases and difficulties are influenza. lf 
we believe in Christ, and have pure hearts, 
and do not imprudently or presumptuously 
expose ourselves to.dangers and evils, but 
go along quietly, fearing God, doing jus- 
tice and loving mercy—there is no man- 
ner of occasion in us for trouble of any 
kind ;. and if we have any, it is influenza 
—an influx from the poisonous spirit 
Satan has spread over the whole world. 
It is the devil’s policy to make people ig- 
nore his works—and, at most, only dis- 
cover once ina great while that there is 
an influenza about. But I have discov- 
ered that there is a continual influenza of 
the most diabolical kind, producing dis- 
eases, distresses, inflammations, &c. &c. 
To be sure, we can to some extent hinder 
the operations of this influenza, by wis 








regulation of our diet and skillful man- 
agement of ourselves ; but we must never 
forget that the thing itself is a spiritual 
infeetion. If we forget that, and begin 
to docter ourselves and condemn food, we 
are laying on to things which God has 
made, and pronounced ‘ very good,’ curses 
that belong to Satan and the influenza. 





Love is my Savier. 


Love in her goodness toiled one day, 
A wayward heart to win; 

Kind were her thoughts and sweet her words, 
To wipe away all sin. 

Warmly her influence moved the mind 
That sin had filled with fears— 

Deep the sorrow, the anguish keen, 
Which melted him to tears. 

Sadly he felt for the wasted time, 
The joys forever lost ; 

Truly repentant, tears flowed fast, 
He’d sinn’d at such a cost! 

“* Hope !” whispered Love, she knew not why, 
Her soul was in the work ; 

**Hope! In the future truth shall guide 
Where gin nor sorrow lurk.” 

Buoyant he leaps, and upward soars 
The mind depraved so long— 

Sparkling light from a brighter sphere 
Calls forth a heart-felt song. 

‘Love is my Savior—Love and Truth !” 
He sang it o’er and o’er; 

Smoothly along Time’s stream he glides, 


And sings it evermore. 
Life Mlustrated. 





The Carthusians. 


Mr. J. Bigelow, one of the editors of the N. Y. 
Evening Post, who is now in Europe, writes to 
that paper an account of his visit to,one of the 
convents of the Carthusian monks near Pisa, in 
Italy. The convent was founded in 1366, and is 
one of the oldent in Europe. He states that si- 
lence and solitude are regarded by this order of 
monks as the two cardinal human agencies for 
the regeneration of man; and the more strict and 
faithful of their order never speak when they can 
avoid it, even to their brethren. After giving a 
description of the monastery—its buildings, situa- 
tion, internal arrangements, &c.,.Mr. Bigelow 
concludes his letter with the following observa- 
tions, on Carthusian philosophy : 

_ All these spacious and costly accommoda- 
‘tions, representing a capital of not less cer- 
tainly than half a million of dollars, are now 
appropriated exclusively to the physical and 
spiritual refection of twenty-four persons. I 
saw most of them as they passed in to vespers, 
but tried in vain to detect any evidence, either 
in their appearanee or employments, of their 
having turned their ehoice opportunities for 
retirement and repose to much aceount. They 
are all required, I was told, to preach at least 
one sermon during Lent, and, 1 believe, it is 
among the obligations of their order to visit 
the sick and dying; but it is mainly by silence 
and separation from the world that they hope 
to guard themselves most effectually from the 
temptations of the world, the flesh and the 
devil, and thereby best commend themselves to 
the author of their being. I knew that there 
were many monasteries of the Carthusian order 
io Europe, but I never had a realizing sense of 
their existence before. “I had no just concep- 
tion of any phenomenon so illogical as an 
apostle of Christ living for years without open- 
ing his lips—of a teacher of the Gospel 
avoiding all communion with his fellow-men, 
or of a “doer of the Word,” doing nothing. 
It seemed like one of those absurdities which 
only deranged people perpetrate, and which do 
not endure; like an idiosyncraey or a folly 
which must perish with its author, or vanish 
with the Theos or disorder in which it finds 
refuge. But the Carthusian monasteries are 
among the oldest institutions now in existence ; 
they are older than the art of printing, or the 
seienee of navigation, or the Newtonian theory 
of gravitation; they were antiquities when 
America was discovered. The followers of 
St. Bruno might have discussed the merits of 
his religious system with Galileo, while he was 
working out his theory of the pendulum at the 
Cathedral in Pisa, and when all the world still 
believed that the earth was the centre of the 
solar system. If the Carthusian method of 
perfeeting the Christian character, then, be a 
delusion, as I have no doubt it is, it is one of 
those delusions for which poor human nature 
must have very strong affinities of some kind, 
to endure so long and still offer the strongest 
attractions to multitudes every year. In seek- 
ing for the explanation of such an extraordi- 
nary vitality in an organization which seemed 
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a Christian has positive as well as negative 
duties to his neighbors to discharge, but also at 
war with common sense, I was led to the con- 
clusion that the delusion of which these poor 
creatures are the victims, is by no means con- 
fined to the Carthusians, or to Italy, Roman- 
ists, or even to any particular religious sect, 
but that it prevails to a large extent among all 
sects and in all countries. All who permit 
themselves to become so absorbed by their 
employment as to neglect what seem to be 
secondary duties ; their duties, for example, to 
their family, to their = to their coun- 
try, and even to their Maker; all who devote 
more than a due share of their time to adding 
to their worldly fame and possessions ; all who 
overtask their strength, peril their health or 
unduly tax their time to ensure the accomplish- 
ment even of apparently desirable results— 
and who does not one or all these ?—are guilty 
of precisely the error, I may say the folly, 
which seems to most of the world altogether 
ridivulous and incomprehensible in the Carthu- 
sian. All act alike from a common want of 
faith in Providence, and a common impression 
that there are some duties required of them 
which, if they discharge faithfully, will entail 
evil consequences, against which their Maker 
will forget or neglect to protect them. There- 
fore, as if to guard against the oversight of 
the Godhead, or any false estimate of their 
strength to do good or resist evil which it may 
possibly make, they undertake to judge for 
themeelves which of the Divine commands it is 
most important for them to observe, and which 
can be most safely disregarded. Whatever 
may be their possessions, they cannot rest till 
they erect one more barrier against the wolf 
which they are ever expecting at the door— 
till they have taken one more bond from for- 
tune. However influential they are among 
men, they will never gease their efforts to 
grasp new power and influence, when an oppor- 
tunity offers, lest God’s promises to those who 
serve him faithfully should be shabbily kept. 
How many “ exemplary Christians’? may be 
found in every religious community and more 
especially in the United States, who, though 
blessed with ample, sometimes princely means, 
rarely find time even to dine with their families 
more than one day in seven, much less to take 
a direct and active interest in their pleasures 
and employment, who immure themselves in 
shops far more gloomy than the conventual 
cloister, without a nee of the beautiful sky, 
or the green grass, or the running ‘brooks, from 
one year’s end to another, except — 
from the rail-car in which they may he hurry- 
ing through the country on errands of business, 
or to place their families to board for a season ; 
who take no thought whatever for the culture 
of their tastes or sensibilities, and scarcely 
give a moment’s heed to one of the thousand 
appeals whieh society is constantly addressing 
to them! And their excuse for taking so 
much better eare of the future than the present 
is, that they wish to make themselves a little 
more seeure against reverses—as if reverses 
were never blessings to men, if ever any thing 
else. They wish to strengthen their power 
and influence by a few more acquisitions, as if 
they supposed, like the children of men in the 
plain of Shinar, they could build them a tower 
and make them a name which would enable 
them to defy misfortune in all future time. 
When these results are accomplished, and the 
future is properly secured, then they all pro- 
mise themselves great pleasure in attending to 
the homely duties which lie neglected at their 
fireside. In other words, like the architects of 
Babel, they have more confidence in what they 
ean do for themselves, a great deal, than in 
what Providence will do for them. 

It is a similar want of faith in Providence, 
this practical atheism, that leads the Carthu- 
sian to seal his lips and shut himself up in his 
cell, ‘‘ the world forgetting, by the world for- 

t,”’ for the purpose of dedicating himself to 
God. - To escape the temptations of the world, 
he neglects all his duties in the world ; lest the 
sinner should entice him to sin, he withdraws 
the support of his precept and example from 
lis struggling brothers; though voluntarily 
dedicated to the preaching of the Gospel, he 
shuns the paths of men, lest sufficient strength 
should not be given him to resist the fascina- 
tions of the devil. He buries his talent in a 
napkin, because, of the two powers which rule 
in this world, he thinks satan is mueh the most 
wide awake, if not the most powerful. The 
entire sum of a Christian life, in his eyes, is to 
do nothing, that he may do no evil. To him 
perpetual sleep wauld be the highest spiritual 
rivilege. The idea of doing good, of resist- 


ing temptation, of overcoming evil, of setting 
an example by which others may be guided and 
supported, forms no part of the Carthusian’s 
religious economy ; and why ? because he prac- 
tically distrusts God’s promise to give to such 
as earnestly ask it, the strength necessary to 





at war not only with ovr Protestant notion that 





resist all the temptations to which they may 











expose themselves in his service. He only 
half believes the Bible. He believes the devil 
will do all he says it will, but he has not entire 
confidence that God’s promise will be as faith- 
fully observed. Hence, like the large class of 
Christians to whom I have compared them, the 
Carthusians undertake to be a Providence unto 
themselves; to judge exactly how much temp- 
tation they can stand, whether they have Di- 
vine aid or not, and rest there. 





The Great Central Route. 


A writer in the Atlantic Monthly thus des- 
cribes the great emigrant road leading from the 
Missouri to the Salt Lake Valley : 


“It is, perhaps, the most remarkable natural 
road in theworld. The hand of man could hard- 
ly add an improvement to the highway along 
which, from the Missouri to the Great Basin, Na- 
ture has presented not a single obstacle to the 
progress of the heaviest loaded teams. From the 
frontier, at Fort Leavenworth, it sweeps over 
a broad rolling prairie to the Platte, a river 
shallow, but of great width, whose course is as 
straight as an arrow. Pursuing the river bot- 
tom more than three hundred miles, to the 
Black Hills, steep mounds dotted with dark 
pines and cedars, it enters the broad belt of 
mountainous country which terminates in the 
rim of the Basin. Following thence the 
North Fork of the Platte, and its tributary, 
the Sweetwater,—so named by an oid French 
trapper, who had the misfortune to upset a 
load of sugar into the stream,—it emerges 
from the Black Hills into scenery of a differ- 
ent character. On the northern bank of the 
Sweetwater are the Rattlesnake Mountains, 
huge excrescences of rock, blistering out of an 
arid plain; on the southern bank, the hills 
which bear the name of the river, and are 
only exaggerations of the bluffs along the 
Platte. ‘The dividing ridge between the waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific is reached in the 
South Pass, at the foot of a spur of the Wind 
River range, a group of gigantic mountains, 
whose peaks reach three thousand feet above 
the line of perpetual snow. There the emi- 
grant strikes his tent in the morning on the 
banks of a rivulet which finds its way, through 
the Platte, Missouri, and Mississippi, into the 
gulf of Mexico,—and pitches it, at his next 
camp, upon a little creek which trickles into 
Green River, and at last, through the Color- 
ado, into the gulf of California. Not far dis- 
tant spring the fountains of the Columbia. 
A level table-land extends to the fords of 
Green River, a clear and rapid stream, whose 
entire course has never yet been mapped by an 
intelligent explorer. Here the road becomes 
entangled again among mountains, and winds 
its way over steep ridges, across foaming tor- 
rents, and through canons so narrow that only 
noonlay sunshine penetrates their depths, uutil 
it emerges, through a rocky gate in the great 
barrier of the Wahsatch range, upon the bench 
above Salt Lake City, twelve hundred miles 
from Fort Leavenworth. The view at this 
point, from the mouth of Emigration Canon, 
is enchanting. The sun, sinking through a 
cloudless western sky, silvers the long line of 
the lake, which is visible twenty miles away. 
Beyond the city the River Jordan winds qui- 
etly through the plain. Below the gazer are 
roofs and cupolas, shady streets, neat gardens, 
and fields of ripening grain. ‘The mountains, 
which bound the horizon on every side, except 
where a wavering stream of heated air shows 
the beginniug of the Great Desert, are tinged 
with a soft purple haze, in anticipation of the 
sunset ; but every patck of green grass on their 
slopes glows through it like an emerald, while 
along the summits runs an undulating thread 
of snow. 








Aluminum—its Manufacture. 

It is only a few years ago that this valuable 
metal was uncommon and expensive, owing 
chiefly to the difficulty of reducing it from its 
oxyde. We believe that about three years 
ago, its market value was no less than $18 
per ounce, but so mary improvements have 
since been made in the manufacture, that it 
now has become cheaper than silver. M. H. 
St. Claire Deville, of Paris, was the first chem- 
ist who succeeded in producing it in anything 
like large quantities, but his process was very 
expensive. The oxyde of aluminium had first 
to be converted into a chloride, and from this 
reduced to the metallic state by sodium in 
crucibles submitted to a high heat. When 
Deville commenced his experiments, the price 
of sodium was five dollars per ounce, and it 
required three ounces to obtain one of alumin- 
ium. In a very outcast region of the world—- 
cold Greenland—an aluminous mineral called 
cryolite has been disvovered in great quant; 
ties, from which the metal can be reduced at 
a very limited cost, and a large factory has 





lately been erected at Battersea, England, by 














M. Gerhard, for this very purpose To 270 
parts by weight of powdered cryolite, 150 
parts of common salt, and 72 parts of sodium 
are added and all mixed together in an earthen 
crucible, which is then covered and exposed 
to a red heat in a furnace for two hours. The 
crucible is now removed, uncovered, and its 
contents poured out, when the aluminum is 
found in small buttons among the slag. These 
are again smelted with common salt, and by 
this means so reduced that when the scum is 
taken off, the aluminum is poured out into in- 

ot moulds. By this short process, M. Ger- 
a has been able to obtain aluminum at such 
a comparatively low cost, that he has been able 
to sell it for about one dollar per ounce. 

Aluminum is the lightest of all the metals, 
its specific gravity being about the same as 
glass, or four times less thaa silver. This 
quality should recommend it for coinage, to 
take the place of coins of the lowest value. 
It forms an alloy with all the metals but mer- 
cury and lead, and is well adapted for electro- 
typing, as it deposits easily with the galvanic 
current. 

The London Mining Journal states that 
very useful hard alloys may be made of alu- 
minum and steel. By adding only 8 per cent 
of aluminum to common steel, a great im- 
provement is effected, and a steel very similar 
to Bombay wootz, which is celebrated for mak- 
ing sabres, is the result. If common Kaolin, 
which contains aluminum, is added to iron 
when being smelted in a crucible, to convert it 
into steel, an improved product is the result.— 
Scientific American. 








Advance of Civilization in Southern Affrica. 


By the arrival of bark Valetta at this port, we 
have Cape of Good Hope papers of February. 
In the early days of the colony, when only 
narrow strip of land at the southern edge of the 
contiaent of Africa was possession of the Dutch 
Boers, they were continually at war with the 
then savage Hottentots. Since the advent of 
the English, the Hottentots have become rap- 
idly civilized, and many of them are now wealthy 
and enterprising members of the colony, some 
of them having been elected to the Colonial 
Legislature. 

The fierce Kaffirs have been a source of 
trouble, and a long and bloody war with the 
English was brought to close only a few years 
ago. Since then under the judicious manage- 
ment of the English government, who have 
arrested and banished the lazy mischief-makers 
of the tribe, the Kaffir race are slowly but sure- 
ly settling down to a stats of quietude, and 
already give some signs of a desire, like Hot- 
tentots, to make an advance in the path of 
civilization. In this way, enlightenment and 
improvement is gradually advancing towards 
Central Africa, and a powerful commonwealth 
will, ere long, be firmly established, that with 
Australia may, at the proper moment, declare 
its independence of the mother country. It is 
stated in the Cape papers that in some parts 
of the colony land has trebled in value within 
a few years. We have some trade in that quar- 
ter of the world, sending to them agricultural 
instruments, pianos, furniture, &c. &c., and re- 
ceiving from them wool, hides, and many other 
articles, and, with proper management the traf- 
fic between the two countries might be greatly 
increased.—-Boston Traveler. 





Waste or Time.—An anecdote is related 
of Professor Acassiz, showing his devotion to 
science. A committee pressed him for a lec- 
ture, offering as an inducement liberal pay. 
‘ That is no inducement to me,’ replied Acas- 
siz; ‘I cannot afford to waste my time in 
making money.’ 





Larce Hovuses.—To large houses women 
often object that it takes such a world of toi! 
to keep a large house well. I say the reverse, 
It takes twice the work to keep a small house 
well as is required for a large one. A smal! 
house and afew rooms must be all clutter, 
confusion, and helter-skelter ; but in a large 
house things once located can remain.—Fow- 
ler. 





—Would you throughout life be up to the highi 
of your century—always in the prime of man’s reason 
—without crudeness and without decline,—live 
habitually while young, with persons older, and 
when old, with persons younger than yourself !— 
Bulwer. 


——xxk 
Go Correspondents. 





H. C., Galveston, will accept our thanks for hi, 
comments on the course and spirit of the Circular. 
Though we differ from him on one subject, we shai 
profit by his suggestions, and shall take any criti 
cism of our editorial management kindly, that is 
dictated by candor and good will. 
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